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source of this feeling discloses the ascription to Professor Frazer that it becomes 
apparent what is the trouble with the work. It lacks spontaneity in treatment. 
That, it seems, is the crying evil in present British ethnology; there is a con- 
scious effort to write into accord with the "Golden Bough." We have com- 
mented on the same defect in notices of work done in Papua and among the 
Veddas, yet, above all who put pen to paper, the field ethnologist should re- 
member the classic maxim "nulius addictus in verba jurare." Yet the author 
of these somewhat arid studies of the Baganda had a most remarkable oppor- 
tunity and a free hand until he tied his own wrists. He was on the plateau 
west of the great African lakes before European influence had made itself 
felt, he was in fact the forerunner of that influence and laid the foundation of 
a work in which religion has led a savage folk to a satisfactory culture. He 
reached this interesting people even before the so-called Arab culture had come 
among them on the slave trails. We do not for a single moment doubt the 
accuracy of his observation nor the veracity of his record, yet we cannot escape 
the feeling that every item is carefully planned to fit into some scheme of ethno- 
logic science. The record would have done the Baganda better service if it 
had ceased to regard them as so much material for the "Golden Bough," and 
better service would have been done to Professor Frazer's work by an abso- 
lutely unconditioned study of this once great African people. Not until we 
reach the chapter on folklore do we feel free from the trammel. It is very 
brief, only thirty pages. Mr. Roscoe has preserved fragments of the Brer 
Rabbit mythos. In Baganda tales the characters are the Leopard and the 
Hare. We are surprised that no more was discovered or recorded, for the 
White Fathers have found among the neighboring Basumbwa a complete epos 
of the rabbit, Nakami ye Ngaraganza, including the tar baby itself, much of 
which was translated some four years ago in a New York newspaper with most 
valuable and satisfactory results. William Churchill. 

Land and Peoples of the Kasai. Being a narrative of a two years' journey 
among the cannibals of the equatorial forest and other savage tribes of the south- 
western Congo. By M. W. Hilton-Simpson, xx and 356 pp. Ills., map,* 
index. Constable & Co. , Ltd., London, 1911. 16s. 9x6^. 
Interesting though this work is, we are precluded from admitting it to inde- 
pendent estimate, a natural result of the circumstances under which it came 
into existence. It is a little unusual ; the author has in effect gathered together 
a running report and to a certain extent a summation of the expedition of an- 
other man, an expedition with which he was permitted to associate himself, yet 
in which he had no particular part assigned. For the scientific results we are 
obliged to await the publication thereof by Torday, the head of the expedition, 
when he has had the time to study them out and prepare them in orderly array. 
The outlines of the geographical discoveries have already been recorded and 
are readily accessible to students. (Geogr. Journ., Vol. 36, 1910, pp. 26-57.) 
Mr. Hilton-Simpson provides an essentially popular narrative, a sketch of per- 
sonal impressions which shall serve as introduction now and later, as supple- 
ment and commentary upon Torday's researches. 

In its way a good end is satisfactorily served by reason of the fact that the 
author, a traveler of wide experience already, was introduced under such ex- 
cellent leading into jungle experience, his former travels having been most 
largely prosecuted in desert and arid lands. Above all exploration the thread- 
ing of jungle calls for the unjaded eye. We recall the sense of being smothered 
under leafy blankets, of being parboiled in hot steam, of being shut in by giant 
boles of trees and serried walls of bamboos and other giant grasses, as the 
persisting character of work in the almost carboniferous tangles of the equa- 
torial regions. Above all recollections is the feeling of narrowness, never a 
wide prospect to stir geographical zeal, nothing more accomplished and noth- 
ing more accomplishable than threading narrow tapes of knowledge through 
the unknown. It is only the newcomer who can report the jungle life before 
its grip has caught him in repression. This it is which gives Mr. Hilton- 
Simpson's narrative its undoubted charm. He has seen and not yet has he 
become jaded by the tangle of things to see. 

* Copy of this map listed under " Belgian Congo " in Bull., Vol. 42, 1910, p. 874. 
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The terrain covered by this reconnaissance lies midway between the Congo 
mouth and Tanganyika, the greatest attention having been devoted to the San- 
kuru affluent of the Kasai from Basongo at the point of union as far as Batempa 
at a point a few miles higher up the stream than Lusambo. Leaving the San- 
kuru at Bena Dibele, the expedition penetrated the forest to Kole on the Lukenie 
and followed that stream for some distance to Lodja. The Lukenie parallels 
the Sankuru and Kasai at some little interval to the north ; finally it joins the 
Kasai system just before reaching the Congo. From Lodja a journey north- 
ward to Lokesu and beyond brought the party into yet another system, that of 
the Chuapa, which reaches the Congo at Equatorville. The story of the inci- 
dents of the march is well told, the author has observed with interested eyes 
the life of savage folk never before seen, he has succeeded most happily in 
presenting a pleasant record. William Churchill. 

The Great Plateau of Northern Rhodesia. Being Some Impression of 
the Tanganyika Plateau. By Cullen Gouldsbury and. Hubert Sheane. xxiii 
and 360 pp. Map, ills., index. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1911. 
$4.50. 91^x6. 

On this plateau, 4,000 to 6,000 feet above sea level, lying between 8° and 12° 
S. Lat., and 30 and 34° E. Long., live a number of tribes that have maintained 
their distinctive characteristics. This book has for its aim to depict the condi- 
tions of the country, and the manners and customs of the people, while they are 
still primitive — "before they fade and are forever obliterated by the corrosive 
contact of civilization." The discussion opens with the rites and customs of 
succession practiced by the most virile of the tribes, the aristocracy of the coun- 
try, the followers of the Crocodile Kings, and then describes the native cus- 
toms, especially in relation to justice, the formal festivals of birth, initiation, 
marriage and burial, and the social life of the villages. 

Closely related to the main theme are discussions of the missionary move- 
ment in the district and of the future prospects of the territory. In the former, 
a well-balanced view of the status and work of the missionaries is presented, 
and the authors have moved safely along the middle road between carping 
criticism and over-zealous praise. Here, unlike many other places in Africa, 
Mohammedanism has not become the foe of the Christian missions, mostly be- 
cause of the inaccessibility of the stations; but as time goes on, the encroach- 
ment of the religion of the North, which appeals curiously to the African native, 
will surely occur and the field of the struggle between Mohammedanism and 
Christianity will be enlarged. 

In the final chapter, the authors summarize their views as to the possibilities 
of this distant land when it is made accessible by railroads. After this achieve- 
ment, capitalists may be able to make the Nyassa-Tanganyika plateau a much 
valued corner of the Empire. Robert M. Brown. 

The Geology and Geography of Northern Nigeria. By J. D. Falconer. 
xiv and 295 pp. Maps,* ills., index. Macmillan & Co.. Ltd., London, 1911. 

$3.25. 9x5)4. 

These results of Dr. Falconer's -work, while in charge of the Mineral Survey 
of Northern Nigeria, may well be considered as the nucleus of an eventually 
more detailed investigation of the Protectorate. Although the title implies that 
part of the book treats of the geography of the region, the chapter on which this 
designation is based deals solely with the surface forms and the hydrography of 
the district. In the main, the author has presented his subject in the form usu- 
ally adopted by geologists. The minuteness with which he and his collabo- 
rators describe the topography of the region evinces both their painstaking care 
and an ample realization of the extreme importance of familiarity with surface 
conditions as a preliminary aid to subsequent geologic research. So many 
workers overlook this that its consideration still deserves a special mention of 
praise. 

The same care appears to have been devoted to the microscopic determina- 
tion of the crystalline rocks, the texture and structure of which are discussed in 

* Listed under "Northern Nigeria," Bull., Vol. 44, No. 4, April, 1912, p.317. 



